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INDEX 


TO THE 


SEVENTEENTH VOLUME or tue QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


A. 

Abbaye, poetical description of the, 220—and of the massacres there 
in September, 1792, 221. 

Abyssinia, first explored by the Portugueze, 331—account of their 
embassy thither, 332—misconduct of the Portugueze missionaries, 
332, 333. 

Africa, northern coast of, anciently well known, 302—but not the 
interior, #.—irruption of the Saracens, 302—establishment of the 
kingdom of Ghana, ib.—traditionary accounts of Tombuctoo, 303— 
Battel the first Englishman who visited the interior of Africa, 304— 
his account of the Jagas, or Giagas, a predatory tribe, %.—lying 
legends of the Capuchin fathers, 305—exploratory voyage of Thom- 
son, 306—and Jobson, %. 307—Vermuyden, 307—Captain Stibbs, 
308—Harrison, 309—esteblishment of the African Society, 310— 
notice of the exploratory voyages of Ledyard, 310—312—of Lucas, 
312—313—of Major Houghton, 314—of Mr. Park, 315—of Mr. 
Browne, 316—of Horneman, 317—of Captain Smith, 317—319— 
of Mr. Nicholls, 320—of Roentgen, 321—323—of Burchardt, 324— 
of Captain Light, 324—of Captain Tuckey, 325—of Major Peddie 
and Captain Campbell, 326—of the servants of the African Company, 
327—sketch of the discoveries of the Portugueze, in Africa, 327— 
338. 

African Association instituted, 316. 

African Company, notice of their efforts, in exploring the interior of 
Africa, 327. 

Alacananda, a branch of the Ganges, junction of, with the Bhaghirat’hi, 
410. 

America, increase of population in, accounted for, 372, 373—charac- 
ter and habits of the English settlers in North America, 535, 536— 
their situation at the time of their shaking off their connexion with 
England, 536, 537.—See South America. 

Amherst (Lord), interview of, with the Chinese imperial legate, 466— 
arrives with his suite at Tien-sing, 467—refuses to perform the cere- 
mony of prostration, 467—negociations with the mandarins, 468— 
his embarrassing situation, 469—has another interview with another 
legate, and refuses to prostrate himself, 471—ungenerous treatment 
of Lord Amherst and the gentlemen of the embassy, 473, 474—the 
embassy ordered to depart, 475—remarks on the conduct of the 
Chinese government, 477, 478—Lord Amherst's embassy contrasted 
with that of Lord Macartney, 479. 

Angouléme (Duchess of), beautiful apostrophe to, 223, 224. 

Apocalypse 
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Apocalypse (convent of), 188—valuable MSS. there, 189. 

Arabian horses, peculiarity of, 171, 172. 

Architecture, oriental, origin of, considered, 162. 

Athens (modern), account of. 194, 1Q5—notice of the Parthenon, and 
other ancient remains, 196 

Athos (Mount), notice of, 212—vindication of the monks resident there, 
wb. 213. 


B. 

Bacon (Lord), character of, by Mr. Stewart, 46—48—remarks thereon, 
48— 54. 

Bampton Lectures, observations on, 338, 339. 

Batavia, mortality of, 78. 

Bath (Chinese), notice of, 481. 

Battel (Andiew), adventures of, in the interior of Africa, 304, 305. 

Battle of Platza, site of, 205. 

Belsham (Mr.), remarlis on the bold assertions of, 341, 342, 

Bemoy, an African prince, adventures of, 328, 329. 

Bhédrinath, notice ot’ a temple at, 413—ceremonies and pilgrimages 
thither, 414. 

Bhéghirat’hi river, the: main branch of the Ganges, 407—manners of 
the inhabitants on ijits banks, 7b.—curious trident discovered there, 
407, 408—its junc tion withthe Alacananda, another branch of the 
Ganges, 410. 

Bible, perspicuity of, «lemonstrated, 446, 447. 

Birds’ nests, edible, of Java, account of, 79. 

Boa Constrictor, accot int of one feeding, 504, 505. 

Bolivar (General), pro; zress of, in South America, 555, 556—his hu- 
mane prohibition of ;putting Spanish prisoners to death, 554. 

Bottle (empty), experiiment on, in the sea, 233—its phenomenon ac- 
counted for, 1. 

Boulevards of Paris, po etical description of, 225. 

Bounties on population, not only unnecessary, but ultimately injurious, 
382. 

Bowes (Sir Jerom), ane: cdote of the intrepid conduct of, 476, 477. 

Bridge, remarkable, at Carna-prayaga, 412. 

British fishermen, hospi tality of, to French navigators, 235, 236. 

Browne (Mr.), notice of his exploratory travels in Africa, 316—assassi- 
nated in Persia, id. 

Bruce (Mr.), veracity o f, established, 168. 

Budh (religion of), obse rvations on, 423, 424. 

Buenos Ayres, notice of the revolution in, 558, 559. 

Buonaparte (Napoleon),. manceuvres of, to keep himself alive in the 
recollection of Europ e, 506—anecdote of him, when on board the 
Northamberland, 50 9, 510—denies that he ever professed Maho- 
metanism in Egypt, £i11—convicted of falsehood by his own /procla- 
mations, 512—proof that he poisoned his sick men at Jaffa, 512— 
$15—and put to de ath the garrison of El Arish, 516—518—his 
excuse for murdering Captain Wright, 519—proof that that murder 
Was committed by his order, 520, 521—his palliations of the — 
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of the Duke d’Enghien, 521—contradicted by an authentic state- 
ment of facts, 522—527—remarks on the conduct of Buonaparte, 


529. 

Buonaparte (Joseph), ridiculous pretensions of, to the throne of Spanish 
America, 543. 

Burchardt (Mr.), notice of his travels in Africa, 324. 

Burney (Captain James), Chronological History of Voyages and Discove- 
ries in the South Sea, 1—character of this work, ib. 


C, 

Cairo, notice of, 167. 

Campbell (Captain), death of, in the interior of Africa, 526. 

Caracas, earthquake in, 555—progress of the revolution there, 2b. 

Caulaincourt (General), privy to the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, 
529. 

Ceres, statue of, removed from Eleusis, 203. 

Chalmers (Dr.), on the Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation, 
451—the prevalence of Christianity considered, 452—Dr. Chalmers’s 
view of internal evidence, 453, 454—strictures on it, 454—457— 
and on the severity of ratiocination required by him in studying the 
evidences of Christianity, 458, 459—remarks on the rejection of 
miracles, because they are Christian, 460—their rejection by the 
Jews considered, 460—462—strictures on the execution of Dr. 
Chalmers’s work, 463. 

Chili, progress of the revolution in, 559, 560. 

Chinese settlers at Java, account of, 82—noble instance of generosity in 
a Chinese merchant, 485—account of the treatment of Lord Am- 
herst and his suite by the Chinese government, 466—47 1—473—474 
—478—specimen of Chinese falsehood, 472—filthy habits of the 
Chinese, 481—their diet, 482—instances of their orderly conduct, 
482, 483—the Chinese deficient in fellow-feeling towards each other, 
483, 484—account of the Chinese mandarins, 485, 486—tate of 
the female sex in China, 487, 488—remarks on the population of 
China, 488, 489—dramatic entertainments of the Chinese, 489, 490 
—notice of their military force, 490—state of religion among them, 
490, 491—notice of Chinese Jews, 492—Roman Catholic missiona- 
ries, why unsuccessful among the Chinese, 493—the real state of 
their domestic society still unknown, 494. 

Circumcision practised by the Tonga islanders, 37. 

Civil servants of the East India Company, important functions of, 118, 
119—the actual state of their qualifications before the establishment 
of the college at Calcutta, 120—what education necessary for them, 
122, 123-126, 127—in what way the requisite qualifications may 
be best procured, 133, 134. 

Clarke (Dr. D. E.), Travels in various Countries of Europe, &c., vols. 111, 
and IV. 160—general character of the volume, ib.—death of Djezzar 
Pasha, ib. 161—Dr. Ciarke’s opinion on the oriental origin of Gothic 
architecture, 162—singular phenomenon in the Mediterranean Sea, 
163—=state of the French prisoners on board the ship in which the 
author sailed, 164—effects of the Etesian winds on the current of the 

Nile, 
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Rie, 165—remarks on Dr. Clarke’s account of Lower Egypt, ib.— 
irrigation of the Delta, 166—feelings of the author on approaching 
the pyramids, 166—notice of Cairo, 167—anglo-Indian army en- 
camped in its vicinity, b.—veracity of Mr. Bruce established, 168 — 
visit to the pyramids of Gizeh, 169—account of the pyramids of Suk- 
kara, 170—examination and refutation of Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis 
that some of them were erected by the Israelites, 172—178—barba- 
rous treatment of Turkish prisoners by the French, 179—conjectures 
respecting Pompey’s Pillar, 180, 181—mistake of Dr. Clarke rectified 
concerning the Serapeum, 182, 183—parallel between the massacre 
of the Capudan Pasha and those of Buonaparte, 184—ignorance of 
Mohammedan navigators, 185, 186—inscription on twe Rhodian 
ladies, 187——curious specimen of Mohammedan law, ib.—arrives at 
the isle of Patmos, #88—purchases some valuable MSS. 189—speci- 
men of French honesty, 6.—brief notice of the isle of Patmos, 190— 
and Naxos, 191—cave of Paros, 192—and grotto of Antiparos, %b.— 
arrival of Dr. Clarke at Sunium, 193—notice of the tomb of Capt. 
Paget, 2b.—strictures on Dr. C.’s censures of Lord Elgin, 194, 195— 
notice of ancient buildings now existing at Athens, 196, 197—arri- 
val of Dr. C. at Nauplia, 198—present state of that place, ib.—hypo- 
thesis of Dr. Clarke respecting the ruins of Tyrins, 199—his mistake 
concerning ‘the suppers of Hecate, corrected, 200—antiquities of 
Argos, 201—arrival at Eleusis, and removal of the statue of Ceres, 
202, 203—account of the plain of Marathon, 204, 205,—present state 
of Thebes and its surrounding district, 205—description of a modern 
Greek dinner party, 206—ancient superstitions of Greece still in ex- 
istence, 207—visit to Parnassus, 2. 208—present appearance of the 
pass of Thermopylz, ib.—the author’s arrival in Thessaly, 209—cha- 
racter of the Thessalians, 6.—the situation of Tempe, discovered, 210 
—notice of Ampelakie, the Manchester of Thessaly, i6.—present state 
of Thessalonica, 211—Dr. Clarke’s strictures on the Greek monks, 
corrected, 212, 213—passage of the Hebrus, 214—Dr. Clarke mis- 
taken in saying that the ancient Greeks smoked tobacco, ib. 215—the 
pantomime of Harlequin not originally derived from Greece, 215, 216 
—-arrival of the author at Constantinople, 216—concluding stric- 
tures, 217. 

Colebrooke (H, T. Esq.), on the height of the Himalaya Mountains, 403— 
remarks on the data by which he endeavours to prove them superior 
in height to the Andes and Cordilleras, 431—441. 

Colonies, treatment of, difficult, 532, 533—on the revolution in the 
Spanish South American colonies.—See South America. 

Comedy, peculiar difficulties incident to, 100—the variety of comic 
talent considered, 106, 107—observations on the comedies of Bale, 
249. 

Congo, Christianity first planted in, by the Portugueze, 334—character 
ot Zingha, queen of that country, 2. 335—progress of the missiona- 
ries, 335, 336—pretended miracles there, 337—transient eflects uf 
missionary labours, 337, 358. 

Copinth, present state of, 201, 202. 

Corn, 
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Corn, account of the quantities of, exported from the United Stategjof 
America, 394——and Poland, ib. 

Cos (island of), curious usage at, 187. 

Cruelty of the French to their Turkish prisoners, 178, 179. 

Cudworth (Dr.), character of, 55. , 

D. 

Daba, a town of Thibetian Tartary, account of, 422. P 

Daendels (Governor), tyranny of, in Java, 73—81. 

Delta, irrigation of, 166. 

De Pradt (Abbé), publications of, on America, 530—observations on 
them, eat aan of his rhapsody on the naval power of England, 
545, 546, 

Descartes, philosophical system of, considered, 60—69. 

Diego Cam, exploratory voyage of, in the interioryef Africa, 329, 330— 
discovers the river Zaire, 330. 

Diet of the Javans, 83. 

Dinner (modern Greek), described, 206. 

Djezzar Pasha, death of, 160, 161. 

Drama. See Comedy, Tragic Drama. 

Dramatic entertainments of the Chinese, notice of, 489, 490. 

Dryden's tragedies, observations on, 256, 257. 

Dutch, oppressive government of, in Java, 72, 73—massacre of Jayan- 
ese by them, 287—289. 


E. 

East India College, tracts on, 107—review of the circumstances in In- 
dia, that led to the establishment of the college of Fort William, in 
India, 113—124—and of the college at Hertford, in this country, 124 
—what education necessary for writers, 122, 123—the question of 
difference between a school and college education considered, 124, 
125, 126—comparison between the course of instruction at the East 
India college and the universities, 127, 128—the probable benefits 
resulting from strict public examinations considered, 128—i2)1— 
reasons against relying exclusively on such a test, 131, 132—in what 
way the qualifications requisite for the Company's servants may be 
best procured, 133, 134—view of the establishment at Hertford, 135 
—favourable circumstances, under which it was instituted, 136— 
defect in placing the power of expulsion in the Court of Directors, 
141—benefits which have actually resulted from the East India Col- 
lege, 143, 144—testimonies in favour of the moral conduct of the 
students, 144—146—alleged statements of want of discipline, ¢con- 
sidered, 147—representations of Mr. Malthus on this subject, 148, 
149—hostility of the Court of Proprietors against the college, 150— 
importance of the students entertaining elevated sentiments of their 
future destination, 150—154. 

Edgeworth (Maria), Comic Dramas of, 96—adyised to turn her attention 
to comedy by Mr. Sheridan, 97—fictitious narratives, why a source 
of pleasure, %5,—peculiar nature of dramatic fiction, 96, 97 —pecu- 
liar difficulties incident to comedy, 100—fable of “ The Two Guar- 
diays,” with specimens, }01—104—remarks on her delineations of 
VoL, XVII. NO, XXXIV. PP Irish 
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Wrish character, 105, 106—and on the rarity of comic talent, 106, 
107. 

Education, state of, in the Spanish South American colonies, 538. 

Egypt (Lower), remarks on Dr. Clarke’s account of, 165—irrigation of 
the Delta, 166—feelings on approaching the pyramids, i.—notice 
of Cairo, 167—visit to the pyramids of Gizeh, 169—account of the 
pyramids of Sakkara, with remarks, 170—178—conjectures re- 
specting Pompey’s pillar, 180. 

El Arish, garrison of, massacred by Buonaparte, 516—518. 

Eleusis, remains of classical antiquity at, 202, 203. 

Ellis (Henry), Journal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to China, 

463—strictures on the execution of his work, 464, 465—interview 
of Lord Amherst with the imperial legate, 466—arrival of the em- 
bassy at Tien-singy467—refusal of Lord Amherst to perform the ce- 
remony of Ko-tou, or prostration, %.—negociation of Lord Amherst 
and the mandarins, 468—embarrassing circumstances to the em- 
bassy, 469—interview with Ho, another imperial legate, and Lord 
Amherst’s refusal to perform the Ko-tou, 471—Chinese falsehood 
exemplified, 472—ungenerovs treatment of the ambassador, 473, 
474—the embassy ordered to depart, 475—remarks on the conduct 
of the Chinese government, 477, 478—public life of the emperor of 
China, 478—contrast between the embassy of Lord Macartney and 
that of Lord Amherst, 479——filthy habits of the Chinese exempli- 
fied, 481——their orderly conduct, 482, 483—want of fellow feeling 
among them, 483, 484—small feet of the Chinese ladies accounted 
for, 487—observations on the population of China, 488, 489—ac- 
count of a Chinese dramatic entertainment, 489, 490—notice of the 
Chinese military, 490—and of their religious opinions, 490, 491—re- 
marks on the statement of Mr. Ellis, 491—account of Jews living in 
China, 492—circumstances that tend to prevent the success of Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries there, 492, 498. 

— (Duke «’), murder of, how palliated by Buonaparte, 521—au- 
thentic statement of that event, 522—particulars of his seizure by 
the emissaries of Buonaparte, 523—525—names of the persons who 
composed his pretended court-martial, 525—condemned by them, 
526—and assassinated under the eye of Murat and Savary, 527— 
circumstances of finding his body, 527, 528—remarks on the whole 
transaction, 529. 

Etesian winds, effects of, on the course of the river Nile, 165. 

Exports of the South American colonies, 561. 


F. 

Female character, beautiful eulogium on, 312. 

Fictitious narratives, why a source of pleasure, 97. 

Finow, king of one of the Tonga Islands, character of, 8—assassinates 
the sovereign of the isle of Tonga, 5, 6.—captures the fortress of Ni- 
cailofa, 11—consents to the murder of his brother, 14— instances of 
his cruelty, 19, 26—his superstitious conduct, during the illness of a 
favourite daughter, 22, 23—his singular behaviour at her death, 24 
—his death, 2.—remarks on his character, 25—his funeral, 26— 

prudent 
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prudent conduct of his son and successor Finow II. 27—his a 
racter, 28. : 

Flinders (Captain), audacious attempt of the French, to rob him of the 
merit of his nautical discoveries, exposed, 229—231. 

Forster's history of military transactions in the Tyrol, 347. 

Fort William, college of, established by Marquis Wellesley, 121—re- 
view of the circumstances that led to its institution, 113—121— 
course of study pursued there, 121—its scale contracted by the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company and the Board of Controul, 122. 

Fouché, charged with being the murderer of Captain Wright, 52). 

Fowling, singular species of, in the Tonga Islands, 31. 

French Drama, in the age of Louis XIV. strictures on, 255, 256—its 
influence on the English stage, 256—258. 

French soldiers, Mahometanism professed by, when in Egypt, 512—a 
number of them, when sick at Jaffa, poisoned by order of Buona- 
parte, 512—515. 

Freycinet (M.), awkward apology of, for the French, in robbing Captain 
Flinders of the honour of his nautical discoveries, 230—232—is dis- 
patched on a new voyage of discovery, 247—its more immediate ob- 
jects, 1b. 248. 

Funeral rites of the Tonga islanders, 15—account of the funeral of 
Finow, a Tonga sovereign, 26. 


Generosity, noble instance of, in a Chinese merchant, 484, 485. 

Ghana, kingdom of, established in the interior of Africa, 303. 

Giagas, an inland nation of Africa, notices of, 304, 305. 

Gipsies, probable origin of, 199. 

Gizeh, pyramids of, briefly described, 169. 

Gray's (Mr.), strictures on Mr. Malthus’s book, refuted, 379, 380. 

Great Britain, conduct of, towards the South American colonies, vin- 
dicated, 548—552, 562. 

Grinstein (Baron), conduct towards the Duke d’Enghien when seized by 
the French, 523. 

H. 

Harbours of Java, 75. 

Haridwar, account of the great fair of, 404, 405. 

Harrison’s expedition in the interior of Africa, notice of, 309. 

Hazlitt (William), The Round Table ; a Collection of Essays, 154—con- 
trast between his style and that of Addison, 155—subjects dis- 
cussed by him—the “ Manners” of the Age, 1b.—specimens of his 
paradoxical expressions, 156—and of his bad taste, 157—his lamen- 
tation over the failure of the French Revolution, %.—abuse of Mr. 
Pitt’s character, 158—and of Mr. Burke’s, 7b. 159. 

Heber (Reginald), Bampton Lectures of, on the Personality and Office. of 
the Christian Comforter, 338—his character of previous writers on 
this topic, 339, 340—plan of his work, 341—the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit co-eval with the first institution of the church, 342, 343 
—the Holy Spirit proved to be the promised Comforter, 343, 344— 
nature of the Holy Spirit's influence on the soul, 344, 345—perspi- 
cuity of the Scriptures demonstrated, 346, 347. 
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““Hecate's Supper,’ mistakes concerning, rectified, 200. 

Himalaya Mountains, expeditions to discover the heights of, 403—de- 
parture of Lieut. Webb and his party, 404—their arrival at Harid- 
war, ib.—their progress thence, 406—reach the river Bhaghirat’hi, the 
main branch of the Ganges, 407—manners of the inhabitants of its 
banks, ib.—curious trident discovered there, i.—arrival at the Cow's 
Mouth, by a Hindoo Mounshee, 408—his account of it, %.—source 
of this branch of the Ganges, 409—junction of the Bhaghirat’hi, and 
the Alacananda, another branch of the Ganges, 410—temple of Ra- 
machandra, #.—ruined state of the city of Srinagur, 410, 411— 
curious rope-dance performed in its vicinity, 411—remarkable 
bridge at Carna-prayaga, 412—junction of other branches of the 
Ganges, ib.—notice of the town of Manah, 413—and of the temple 
of Bhadrinat’h, 413, 414—observations on the comparative heights as- 
signed tothe Himalaya mountains, by Messrs. Colebrooke, Webb, and 
others, 431—441. See-also Moorcroft. 

Hindooism, vestiges of, in Java, 94—96—the established religion in the 
island of Bali, 89. 

Hobbes, character of, 54, 53. 

Hofer, history of, 347—account of his person and character, 356-+ 
358—his military achievements against the French, 362, 363—to 
whom he is betrayed, 364—condemned to death by a military tri- 
bunal, 365—account of his last moments, 366. 

Holy Spirit, character of writers on the Personality and Office of, 339, 
340—doctrines respecting him, coeval with the first institution of 
the Christian Church, 342, 343—nature of the Holy Spirit’s influ- 
ence on the soul of man, 344, 345. 

Hong Merchant, noble disinterestedness of one, 485, 

Hoonga islanders, romantic adventures of two, 33. 

Horneman (Friderich), notice of his exploratory travels in Africa, 317— 
his death, probable, 319. 

Houghton (Major), notice of bis exploratory voyage in Africa, 314. 

Hulin (General), directed the assassination of the Duke d’Enghien, 526. 

Hunt (Mr.), stupid communications of, to the ‘ Round Table,’ 159. 

L. 

Incrustations (vegetable) in the southern hemisphere, account of, 239, 
240, 241. 

Indian Empire, magnitude and importance of, considered, 107 —110— 
abuses in its administration, previously to the ‘mterference of parlia- 
ment, 113. 

Infidelity, prevalence of, in one of the Scottish Universities, 451. 


J. 

Java (island of), oppressive government of, by the Dutch, 72, 73— 
fleeced by Daendels, 73—survey of, made by order of the British 
government, 75—notice of its harbours, ib.—rivers, 76—volcanic 
mountains, 76—mines, 77—soil and climate, b.—mortality at Bata- 
via, 78—vegetable and animal productions, 78—edible birds’ nests, 
79—mode of collecting them, %.—appearance and manners of the 


Javans, 
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Javans, 80, 8i—population, §1—drained by Daendels, i.—account 
of the Chinese, Bugis, and Malay settlers in the island, 82—condi- 
tion of the Javanese peasants, 82—description of their cottages, 83— 
diet of the Javans, ib.—review of their character, 84, 85--the nature 
of running démok, explained, 86—nature of the native Javanese go- 
vernment, 86, 87—administration of justice, 87—humiliation of the 
people before their superiors, .—proofs of the Hindoo origin of the 
Javans, 88—Hindooism established in the island of Bali, 89—lan- 
guage of Java, 1.—account of the literature of the Javans, 90—spe- 
cimens of Javan poetry, 90, 91—versification of the same, 92, 94— 
ruins of ancient Hindoo temples, in the island of Java, 94, 96—mas- 
sacre of Javanese by the Dutch, on the cession of the island to them 
by the English, 287, 289. 

Jews, rejection of the Christian miracles by, considered, 460—462. 

Job-ben-Solomon, an African prince, adventures of, 309, 310. 

Jobson (Capt.), notice of his exploratory voyage in the interior of Africa, 
306, 307. 

Juno, temple of, at Corinth, notice of, 201. 

Justice, how administered in Java, 87—venality in the courts of justice 
in the Spanish South American colonies, 539. 


L. 

Language of Java, notice of, 89. 

Las Cases, probably the author of the reply to Mr. Warden.—See 
Warden. 

Ledyard (Mr.), biographical notice of, 310, 311—notice of his explora- 
tory voyage in Africa, 311, 312. 

Lew-chew islands, notice of, 501—hospitable reception of the crew of 
the Alceste by the inhabitants of one of them, 497—501—appear- 
ance of the inhabitants, 502-——productions of the islands, 502. 

Light (Capt.), notice of the exploratory travels of, in Africa, 324. 

Literature of the Javanese, notice of, 90, 91. 

Lucas (Mr.), notice of his exploratory voyage in Africa, 312, 313. 

M 


Machiavel, supposed influence of the writings of, considered, 44. 

M‘Leod (John), Narrative of a Voyage in H.M. late ship Alceste to the Yel- 
low Sea, 464—character of it, 494—progress of the Alceste after land- 
ing Lord Amherst and suite, .—account of the archipelago of Corea, 
495, 496—important correction in the hydrography of the Yellow Sea, 
496—notice of a volcanic island, 496, 497—arrival at Napa-kiang, 
principal of the Lew-chew islands, 497—hospitable reception of the 
English by its inhabitants)497—501—notice of the Lew-chew islanda, 
501—appearance of the people, 502—productions of those islands, 
#b.—account of the wreck of the Alceste, 502—504. 

Mahometanism professed by Buonaparte, when in Egypt, 512. 

Malthus (Rev. T. R.), Statements respecting the East India College, 107— 
occasion of his pamphlet, 111—excellence of its execution, .—See 
East India College. 

Essay on the Principle of Population, &¢. 369—remarks on bis 
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attempt 
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attempt to account for the increase of population in America, 372, 
373—statément of alterations and additions in this impression of his 
work, 374, note—strictures on his arrangement of the inquiry into 
the natural rate of the increase of mankind, compared with that. of 
the subsistence nécessary for their support, 375—378—Mr. M's. re- 

' ply to the assertions of Mr. Gray and others, that he regards the vices 

- and follies of human nature as benevolent remedies for correcting the 
disorders arising from a redundant population, 379—Mr. M’s. three 
axioms on population stated, 381—the practical conclusion resulting 
from them,—that redundancy of population is a greater evil than de- 
ficiency ; and that bounties on population are not only unnecessary, 
but ultimately injurious, 382—the present situation of many once 
populous but now comparativeiy desert countries, no objection, 382— 
384—nor is the pressure of population against supply in more civilized 
countries, 384—this proved from the present state of our peasantry, 
385. 386—and also of manufacturing towns, 387—390-—their pre- 
sent healthy state, 391—eflects of the comparative shortness of life 
on population, 392—the case of agricultural countries, whence pro- 
visions are exported to supply the deficiency of other countries, no 
objection to Mr. Malthus’s system, 393—this proved from the present 
state of Ireland, 393—and of Poland, 1b. 394—nor his system of mo- 
ral restraint, 395—399—considerations on it, 400, 401—the ineffi- 
ciency of our Poor Laws, 401, 402. 

Manah (town), notice of, 413. 

Mandarins (Chinese), observations on, 485, 486. 

Manufacturing districts, observations on the condition of, 3836—390— 
their present healthy state, 391. 

Mariner (William), account of the Tonga Islands, 1—notice of his educa- 
tion, ib.—captured by the Tonga Islanders, 3—his treatment by them, 
4—account of his escape, 30.—See Tonga Islands. 

Marriages, curious table of, 372. 

Marwell (Captain), gallant address of, to the crew of the Alceste, 503, 
504—his judicious conduct when wrecked with his crew, 502—504. 

Mediterranean Sea, singular phenomenon in, 163. 

Metaphysical Science, state of, in Lord Bacon’s time, 44. 

Mexico, population of, 557—progress of the revolution in, i. 

Military force of the Chinese, 490. 

Mineralogy, state of, in the Spanish colonies of South America, 538,539. 

Miracles (Christian), observations on the rejection of, by the Jews, 460 
—462. 

Miranda (General), death and character of, 553. 

Missionaries, successful labours of, in the South Sea Islands, 38, 39— 
misconduct of the Portugueze missionaries in Abyssinia, 332, 333— 
account of their labours in the kingdom of Congo, 334— impediments 
thrown in their way by the women, 335—337—transient effects of 
their labours, 337, 338—the Roman Catholic missionaries, why un- 

* successful in China, 492, 493. 

Moorcroft (Mr.), Journey of, to the Lake Manasawara, 403—object of his 

expedition, 414—journey over the Himalaya mountains, 415—natu- 
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ral productions of that region, 415, 416—arrive at the villages of Ma- 
lari and Niti, 416—pass of Niti Ghauti, 417—arrives in the plain of 
Undes, 418—animals found there, 419—account of the wool-bearing 
goats, 420—and of the hot springs of Tirtapuri, 420, 421—arrival at 
the town of Daba, 422—account of it, ib.—and of his interview, 423 
—remarks on the religion of Budh, 7b.—departure for Ghertope, 424 
—interview with the governor, 425—arrival at the Lake Manasawara, 
426—remuarks on his account of it, 427, 428—Tartar ceremonies at 
an eclipse of the moon, 429—return of Mr. Moorcroft and his com- 
panions, 2. 

Monks of the Greek Church, vindication of, 212, 213. 

Montaigne, character of, by Mr. Stewart, 55, 56—strictures on it, 56. 

Moore's exploratory voyage to Africa, notice of, 309—316. 

Moral restraint, Mr. Malthus’s system of, considered, 395—401. 

Morgan (Lady), France, 260—remarks on her philippic against the ad- 
vice of the Quarterly Review, in a former Number of this work, 261, 
262—specimens of her bad spelling, 262—and bad writing, 262, 263 
—bad taste, 264—bombast and nonsense, 265—blunders, 266—igno- 
rance of French language and manners,.267—270—her general igno- 
rance, 270—276—jacobinism, 276—279—blasphemous piece quoted 
by her with approbation, 279—her falsehood, 279—281—licentious- 
ness, 281—283—impiety, 283—285—pretended second edition of 
her work, exposed, 286. 

Mortality at Batavia, 78—decreased in great manufacturing towns, 391. 

Murat, retributive justice of Divine Providence to, 527. 

Murray (Hugh), Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, 
299—execution of the work, ib. 303—analysis of its plan, 300,301— 
its excellent execution, 301.—See Africa. 

Musical Instruments of the Tonga islands, 35. 


N 


Napoleon, sombre land of, 239—account of singular incrustations there, 


ab. 

Nauplia, present state of, 198—ruins of Tyrins there, 199. 

Nemea, oppressed state of, 201. 

New Granada, progress of the revolution in, 556. 

Ney (Marshal), treason of, demonstrated, 510, 511. 

Nicholls (Mr.), notice of his exploratory travels in the interior of Africa, 
320, 321. 

Nile (river), course of, how affected by the Etesian winds, 165. 


O. 
Owen’s (Dr.), treatise on the Holy Spirit, character of, 340. 


Paget (Hon. Capt. William), gallant conduct of, 193. 

Parts m 1815, a Poem, 218—its subject, ib.—entrance to Paris de- 
scribed, 219—present appearance of the Abbaye, 220—description 
of the massacres in September 1792, 221—patriotism of the Mous- 
quetaires eulogized, 222—beautiful apostrophe to the Duchess of An- 
gouléme, 223, 224—reflections on visiting the Temple, 224—poetical 
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description of the Boulevards, 225—reflections on the battle of Wa- 
terloo, 226—=strictures on the versification of the poem, 227—229. 

Park (Mr. Mungo), notice of his exploratory voyage in Africa, 315. 

Parnassus (Mount), present state of, 207, 208 

Paros (isle of), celebrated for its marble, 191—valuable bas relief of 
Silenus there, ib. 192. 

Patmos (isle), notice of, 189, 190. 

Peasants of Java, account of, 82—description of their cottages, 83—re- 
marks on the present condition of the English peasantry, 387, 386. 

Peddie (Major), notice of his exploratory voyage in Africa, 326. 

Peloponnesus, probable derivation of, 201, 202. 

Péron (M.), Voyage de Décowvertes, tome ii. 229—exposure of the au- 
dacious attempt of the French to rob Captain Flinders of the honour 
of his nautical discoveries, 229—232—disingenuity of M. Péron, ex- 
posed, 234—he is landed on King’s island, 235—and *hospitably 
entertained by some British fishermen, ib. 236—similar hospitable 
reception of his associates on another island, 236—account of the 
sea elephants, 237 their uses, 238—notice of the sombre land of Na- 
poleon, 239—remarkable incrustations on the western and southern 
coast of New Holland, 240—observations on these madreporic pro- 
ductions, 240, 241—blunders of M. Péron, 242— sufferings of the 
naturalists on this voyage of a ey . 243, 244—progress of the 
voyagers to De Witt's land, 245—the isles of the Institute, .—maps 
of M. Péron’s work in part copied from those of Captain Flinders, 246. 

Peru, progress of the revolution in, 558, 559—Lower Peru, the only 
Spanish American province, which has not been revolutionized, 559, 


Petrified City, in the interior of Africa, fable of, exposed, 318, 319. 

Philesophy of Lord Bacon, remarks on, 50, 5t——-how divided by him, 
51, 52—of Descartes, considered, 60—69. 

Poetry of the Tonga islanders, 33, 34—specimens of Javan poetry, with 
remarks, 90, 91—versification of the same, 92—94, 

Poland, present state of, considered, 393, 394. 

Pompey’s Pillar, conjectures on, 180, 181. 

F oy inefficacy of, 401, 402. 

Population of Java, 81—observations on the population of China, 488, 
489—population why the last subject ae studied, 370—tables 
of the increase of, in various parts of the world, 371. See Malthus. 

Port-au-Prince, privateer, crew of, assassinated by the Friendly islanders, 
2, 3. 

Portugueze discoveries in Africa, sketch of, 327-338. * 

Prester John, legendary tales concerning, 327, 328. 

Publications, lists of, 292. 563. 

Pyramids of Gizeh, visit to, 169—account of the pyramids of Sakkara, 
170-—proof that they could not be erected by the Israelites, 172— 
178. 


R. 
Raffles (T. S.), History of Jaca, 72—plan of his work, 77—remarks on 
it, and on his conduct as governor of Java, 96. See Java. — 
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Ramachandra, temple of, 410. 

Rowan Hrad (lake), account of, 426, 427. 

Relignon, state of in China, 491, 492, 493. + 

Rhodian ladies, inscription on two, 187. 

Rivers of Java, 76. 

Rochefoucauld (Duke de la), character of his Maxims by Mr. Stewart, 
57, 58. 

Roentgen, notice of the exploratory travels of, in Africa, 321—is as- 
sassinated, 322—his estimable character, 1b. 323. 

Running dmok, nature of, explained, 86. 


8. 

Sakkara, pyramids of, described, 170—proofs that they could not have 
been erected by the Israelites, 172—178. 

Saracens, irruption of, into Africa, 302, 303. 

Scotland, prevalence of infidelity in, 451. 

Scripture, perspicuity of, demonstrated, 346, 347. 

Sea-elephant, natural history of, 237—its uses and value, 238. 

Serapeum, observations on, 182, 183. 

Sheil (Richard), The Apostate, a tragedy, 248—observations on it, 259, 
260. 

Smith (Captain), notice of his exploratory travels in Africa, 317, 318. 

Sophocles, illustration of, 208, 209. 

South America, review of transactions in, 530—causes of the present 
revolution in the Spanish colonies, 531—circumstances that would 
probably have prevented it, 532—different situation of thé Anglo- 
American and Spanish American colonies, 533—circumstances that 
justified the revolution of these colonies, 534, 535—comparison of 
the population and condition of Spanish America, with that of the 
former British colonies in North America, 537, 538—state of educa- 
tion in South America, 538—certain mines why prohibited to be 
worked, 531—venality of the courts of justice, %.—conduct of the 
cortes in Old Spain, towards the Spanish Americans, 541—effects of 
the restoration of Ferdinand to the throne of the mother-country, 542 
—pretensions of Joseph Buonaparte to the throne of the Spanish 
colonies, rejected by them, 543—rhapsody of the Abbé de Pradt, on 
the present state of the South American colonies, 545, 546—vindica- 
tion of the conduct of Great Britain towards them, at the commence- 
ment of their revolution, 548—550—and of her present conduct, 
551, 552. 562—death and character of General Miranda, 555—~san- 
guinary nature of the war in South America, 554—earthquake in 
Caracas, 555—of which the royalists obtain possession, 1b.—but 
are expelled by General Bolivar, 555, 556—progress of the revolu- 
tion in the vice-royalty of New Granada, 556, 557—in Mexico, 557, 
558—in Chili, 558, 559—the revolution frustrated in Lower Peru, 
559, 560—exports of the South American colonies, 561—diffusion of 
knowledge favourable to their independence, 561, 562. 

Speckbacher (Joseph), a Tyrolese hero, account of, 367, 368—affecting 
letter of his wife to him, 368, 369. 


Srinagur 
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Srinagur (city), present state of, 411—curious kind’of rope dance per- 
formed in its vicinity, i. 

Stéwart (Dugald), Dissertation of, prefixed to the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 39—general remarks on Mr. Stewart, as a 
writer, 39, 40, 41—and on the plan and execution of his: Dissertation, 
42, 43. 71, 72—state of metaphysical science in the time of Lord 
Bacon, 44—Mr. Stewart's character of Bacon, 46—48—remarks on 
it, 48—54—his characters of Hobbes and Cudworth, 54, 55—of 
Montaigne, 55, 56—strictures on it, 56—character of the Maxims of 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 57, 58—of Descartes, with remarks, 
59, 60—69—Mr. Stewart's remarks on the English Universities, 
illiberal, 69, 70. 

Stibbs (Captain), notice of his exploratory voyage in Africa, 308, 309. . 

Superstitious practices of the Tonga islanders, 12, 13, 22, 23. 

Surgery, state of, in the Tonga islands, 36, 37. 


T. 

Tempe (vale of), its site ascertained, 209, 210. 

Temple (tower of), poetical reflections on visiting, 224. 

Theatres (French), account of, 441—prior to the revolution, 443—how 
regulated by the revolutionary governments, ib, 444—amount of 
duty collected from them for the poor, 444—their numbers, 445— 
puerility of some of the laws for regulating them, 446, 447—account 
of ‘the present system of managing the Thédtre Frangais, 447—449 
—notice of the French opera, 450. 

Thebes, present state of, 205. 

Thermopyla, pass of, des¢ribed, 208. 

Thessalonica, present state of, 211. 

Thompson (George), notice of the exploratory voyage of, in Africa, 306. 

Tobacco, erroneously supposed to be used by the ancient Greeks, 214. 

Tombuctoo, embassies sent to, by the Portugueze, 329. 

Tonga Islands, accounts of, 1—their state from 1797 to 1805—charactér 
ot Toogoo Ahoo, king of those islands, 5—is assassinated by Finow 
and his brother, ib. 6—unsuccessful attempts of Finow to reduce the 
island of Tonga, 7—character of Finow, 8—cruel custom of sacri- 
ficing children, 9—Nicailofa, the strongest fortress in the island, cap- 
tured by Finow, 11—superstitious mode of consulting their deities, 
12, 13—Finow consents to the murder of his brother, 14—funeral 
rites of the Tonga islanders, 15—war between the islanders of 
Vavavo and Finow, 16, 17—its progress, 18, 19—cruelty of Finow, 
19, 20—his superstitious conduct during the illness of his favourite 
daughter, 22, 23—his singular behaviour on her death, 24—decease 
of Finow, ib.—reflections on his character, 25—account of his fune- 
ral, 26—prudent conduct and speech of his successor, Finow II., 27 
—remark$ on his character, 28, 29—singular species of fowling, 
practised in these islands, 31—romantic adventure of two lovers in 
the island of Hoonga, 33—specimen of Tonga pvetry, 33, 34—mu- 
sical instruments of these islanders, 35—character of their women, 
36—notice of their surgery, 36, 37 —circumcision practised by these 
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» islanders, 37—probability that they are of Malay origin, 37, 38—the 
Tonga islands a fit subject for missionary exertions, 38, 39. 

Tragic Drama.—\|mportance of the drama considered, 248—indebt®d 
for its revival in modern Europe to religion, 249—why there have 
been so few dramatic writers of eminence since Shakspeare, 251— 
strictures on the classical tragic drama, 252, 253—state of the 
English drama in the time of Charles I. 255, 256—and during the 
reigns of Queen Anne and King George I. 257—and in our own 
time, 257, 258. 

Tuckey (Captain), notice of his exploratory voyage in Africa, 325, 326. 

Turkish empire, observations on the present state of, 382, 383. 

Tyrolese, ancient history of, 348, 349—circumstances that led to the 
union of the Tyrol with the dominions of Austria, 349—devoted at- 
tachment of the Tyrolese to Austria, 353—the Tyrol ceded to the 
king of Bavaria, by whom the inhabitants were fleeced, 351—political 
constitution of the Tyrol, 352—its physical’geography, ib.—simplicity 
of the Tyrolese, 353—account of their character, 354—their manu- 
factures, 355—account of their hero, Hofer, 356—358—plan of the 
Archduke John of Austria for arming the Tyrolese in 1805, frustrated, 
359—singular fidelity of the Tyrolese, 360, 361—they rise en masse, 
and capture the French and Bavarian forces at Innspruck, 362—are 
expelled thence by the French, 363—the French defeated by the 
Tyrolese, ib.—Hofer betrayed to the French, 364—condemned to 
death, 365—account of his last moments,-366—and of Speckbacher, 
one of Hofer’s coadjutors, — 


Undes, or table land behind the Himalaya mountains, account of, 418— 
its productions, 419—hot petrifying springs there, 420, 421—religion 
of that tract, 423, 424. 

V 


Vapoyr-bath (Chinese), account of, 481. 

Vermuyden's exploratory voyage in Africa, notice of, 307, 308. 

Virgin Mary, pretended miracles of, 337. 

Volcanic mountains of Java, notice of, 76. 

W. 

Warden (Mr.), Letters from the Cape ra Good Hope, in Reply to, 506— 
petty manceuvres of the partisans of Buonaparte, to keep him alive in 
the recollection of Europe, 506, 507—the work proved to be a 
blundering translation from the French, 507—and that the author is 
Las Cases, 508—the book a postscript to Mr. Warden’s, though it 
pretends to refute his statements, 509, 510—the treason of Ney 
demonstrated, 510, 511—proof that Buonaparte professed Maho- 
metanism in Egypt, 512—and that he poisoned his sick troops at 
Jaffa, 513, 514, 515—and that he massacred the Turkish garrison of 
El Arish, 516—519—Captain Wright murdered by Fouché at the 
command of Napoleon, 520, 521—circumstances of the assassination 
of the Duke d’Enghien, 522, 523—528—probable authors of the 
work, 529, 530. 

Waterloo (battle), reflections on, 226. . 

“ebb 
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Webb (Lieutenant), expedition of, to disedver tithe height of the 

Himalaya mountains, 403—observations made Py! him, 434—remarks 
‘on them, 440, 441. See Himalaya. 

Wellesley (Marquis), Minute relative to the College of f Fort Wilham, 107 — 
remarks on it, 112. 

Weyland (Mr.), opinion of, that the manufacturing system increases mor- 
tality, refuted, 388—391. 

Wheelbarrows used for carrying the Chinese ladies, 487, 488. 

Women, beautiful eulogium on the benevolence of, 312—state of the 
Chinese women, 487, 488. 

Wright (Captain), murder of, how excused by Buonaparte, 519—proof 
that it was committed by his order, 520, 521. 

Writers in the East India Company’s service, observations on their for- 
mer qualifications and duties, 113, 118—real nature of their duties, 
118, 119—education necessary for them, 122, 123. 126, 127—how 
nominated before the institation of the East India College at Hert- 
ford, 137—present mode of nomination and qualifications, 137, 138. 


Z. 


, a nation of African Christians, notice of, 319. 
4Saire (river), discovered by the Portugueze, 330. 
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